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REPORT. 


To the Board of Education. 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith ao account of the Massachusetts public school exhibit 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, with such remarks con- 
cerning its character und lessons as scem likely to be of ser- 
vice to the teachers of the Commonwealth. 


History OF THE EXHIBIT. 


Preparation for the exhibit was begun by the Massachusetts 
Board of Managers for the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
the spring of 1892 by the appointment of a committee of seven 
gentlemen connected with the public schools of the State, 
whose duty it was to direct the movements necessary to a suit- 
able representation of the Commonwealth in the educational 
department of the Exposition. The committee consisted of 
Edwin P. Seaver (chairman), Samuel T. Dutton (secretary), 
John W. Dickinson, Thomas M. Balliet, William A. Mowry, 
Clarence E. Meleney and George E. Gay. This committee 
held frequent meetings during the year, discussed and deter- 
mined the character of the exhibition which it was best to at- 
tempt, issued circulars of direction to school authorities and did 
all in its power to stimulate enthusiasm for the work in hand. 

The first question that claimed the attention of the commit- 
tee was, what can we exhibit? It was a question very difficult 
to answer, and its answer depended largely upon the answer to 
another question, what is the purpose of the exhibit? The an- 
swer to this question seemed to be threefold: to present a com- 
plete picture of the educational history and standing of the 
Commonwealth ; to show present ideals in education and the 
best methods of realizing them; to be of the greatest possible 
assistance, by way of suggestion and example, to all students 
of educational principles and methods of instruction. It was 
not deemed wise to attempt any display designed to provoke 
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comparison with the work of other States or between different 
municipalities of our own State. Such a display would have 
been impossible, and valueless if possible. 

As the time drew near when the materials to be exhibited 
must be collected and forwarded to Chicago it became evident 
that more time must be given to its work than the committee 
could devote to it, and they recommended the Board of Man- 
agers to appoint some one person who could devote his entire 
time to its interests to take charge of the work. 

In accordance with this recommendation the Board appointed 
me as their agent to collect, display and care for the educational 
exhibits contributed by the Commonwealth. I entered upon 
this work Dec. 26, 1892, and devoted a year to the service of 
the Board. 

From the first there had been great uncertainty concerning 
the amount of space which was to be assigned to education at 
the Exposition. All other departments were provided for sev- 
eral months before the. chief of this department, Dr. Selim H. 
Peabody, was able to learn what space, if any, was to be given 
to his display. This uncertainty cooled the ardor with which 
school officers and teachers at first received the proposition to 
prepare work for exhibition. In many places work which had 
been begun was given up in discouragement. 

Following is a list of cities and towns from which work was 
received: Adams, Berlin, Braintree, Brockton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Cheshire, Concord, Dalton, Duxbury, 
Easthampton, Essex, Everett, Fairhaven, Fall River, Freetown, 
Grafton, Greenfield, Hingham, Holbrook, Holyoke, Lawrence, 
Malden, Marshfield, Medford, Milton, North Adams, Northb- 
borough, Pittsfield, Quincy, Salem, Scituate, Shrewsbury, 
Somerville, Southborough, Spencer, Springfield, Stow, Sud- 
bury, Waltham, Watertown, West Boylston, Westfield, Wey- 
mouth, Winchendon, Worcester, Yarmouth. 

Boston furnished more material than any other municipality, 
probably contributing one-third of all that we displayed. Next 
to Boston in the amount contributed were Springfield, Brook- 
line, Salem and Quincy. 

Although the number of cities and towns represented in the 
exhibit was small, it probably gave a fair representation of 
school work in the State, for it included work from municipal- 
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ities of every size and from every kind of public schools; and 
while it was not so extensive in amount as was anticipated, it 
had great variety, and probably served its purpose as well as 
if it had been more extensive. 


LOCATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE EXHIBIT. 


It was the desire of all those most interested in the educa- 
tional exhibits to have an entire building devoted to their work. 
This wish was not gratified. Space was assigned to education 
in the south gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building. The position was admirable, central and easy of 
access, yet removed from the crowds that thronged the most 
popular exhibits. In this space Massachusetts was assigned 
for her entire educational work about five thousand square feet 
of floor space, in a central and prominent position. About two 
thousand feet were allotted to the public and normal schools. 
The following diagram shows the arrangement of the Massachu- 
setts educational exhibits : — 
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There were eight rooms, or alcoves, as follows: A, kinder- 
garten ; B, primary schools; C, grammar schools; D, manual 
training and sewing; #, primary and grammar schools (over- 
flow); F’, high schools; G, Board of Education; H, normal 
schools. The H in the centre signifies a case of casts from the 
State Normal Art School. A portion of the alcove marked H 
was devoted to school architecture. 

In room A, tables contained kindergarten gifts and materials. 
The walls were covered with the work of pupils. But the walls 
and tables were not sufficient to contain all the material con- 
tributed. Portfolios were filled with the overflow, and these 
were arranged in a case for easy reference and study. 

In the primary room the wall display showed the State course 
in drawing, selections from the Springfield primary course, 
Mrs. Cutler’s Boston course in form and color, specimen pages 
from the bound volumes, and Superintendent Davis’s presenta- 
tion of his method of teaching reading. A portfolio case con- 
tained additional work; showcases were filled with clay work ; 
the tables contained pupils’ work in number, form, color, 
language and nature study, with pictures of pupils and teach- 
ers engaged in their work. 

Room C’ was devoted to the work of grammar schools. Its 
general arrangement was similar to that of the primary room. 
Drawing in great variety, methodically arranged, was placed 
upon the walls; the bookcases contained the bound volumes of 
pupils’ work; and the showcases contained a great variety of 
muterial used by teachers for purposes of instruction, or made 
by pupils in the course of their school work. Here were clay 
work and collections of seeds, minerals, woods and flowers. 

In the next alcove, marked J, the manual training was 
massed. A portion of this work overflowed and was placed on 
the side of the main aisle between A and F. Sewing also was 
placed in this alcove. A portion of the sewing was crowded 
out by lack of space and placed in the high school room. 

Room £ contained drawing crowded out of C. Here was 
shown the complete elementary course in drawing in the city 
of Boston. 

The high school department was in the room marked fF. 
The walls gave the State course in high school drawing, with 
illustrations from many of the cities and towns of the State. 
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Here, too, was the Boston high school course. A wing-frame 
in the centre of the room contained the courses of study in 
drawing of several cities, and sample pages from bound volumes. 

In the high school room also, in the bound volumes, illustra- 
tions of the work of the State in all branches of secondary 
education were found. 

In room H was the exhibit of the State normal schools: 
photographs of buildings and classes, methods of teaching por- 
trayed graphically, courses of study presented in diagrams and 
charts, apparatus devised by normal school teachers, ‘* home- 
made” apparatus made by normal school pupils, and drawing. 

In room G was put the exhibit of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, with pamphlets for distribution, albums of photographs, 
and the choicest bound volumes. Two large maps, one indi- 
cating the location of the free public libraries of the State, the 
other showing by a system of dots the number of schools in the 
State and a great amount of other statistics, hung by the broad 
aisle. 

The work of the free evening drawing schools was shown on 


the walls by the main aisle. ‘ 


EXHIBIT OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A complete set of Reports showed the educational history 
of the Commonwealth. These reports are the most complete 
and valuable volumes of their kind published in America. 

To illustrate these volumes and to present by graphic methods 
as clear a picture as possible of the present condition of the 
public schools of the State, I had prepared a series of maps 
and charts, compiled from the data given in the reports. 

The first map showed the location of teachers’ institutes 
held in the State for three consecutive years. The principal 
lesson taught by the map was tbat in three years practically 
the entire State is reached by these migratory normal schools. 
I was much interested in comparing the number and work 
of these institutes with the number and work of institutes 
held in other States. The purpose, work and need of 
Institutes would seem to be identical in all portions of the 
country ; but there is little uniformity in the method of con- 
ducting them, in the character of the work done in them, in 
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the length of time devoted to them, or in the frequency of 
their occurrence. Some States employ a permanent force of 
institute conductors, some employ teachers and superintendents 
as conductors, and others, like Massachusetts, combine the two 
systems, apparently with the best results. Some institutes 
are organized as schools, and the conductors take the part of 
teachers; some are devoted to lectures; others combine the 
two methods. Some emphasize principles, others emphasize 
methods, and others are given up largely to academic work. 
Some continue for a week; others, for two days. In some 
cases attendance is voluntary; in others, compulsory. Some 
are held in school time; others, in vacation. In several States 
an institute is held in every county every year. In Massachu- 
setts, the State and county conventions and the various teachers’ 
clubs and associations reénforce the work of the institutes with 
great efficiency and power. 

Another map showed the cities and towns that expend public 
money for transportation of pupils to and from school. The 
number of municipalities expending money for this purpose is 
men greater than is generally supposed, and so far as I am 
able to learn, Massachusetts is the only State in the Union, 
probably the only community in the world, that adds to free 
instruction and free school supplies, free transportation of 
pupils who live at an inconvenient distance from schools. In 
illustration and explanation of the map, Mr. W. L. Eaton, 
superintendent of schools in Concord, furnished a pamphlet 
upon the subject that was widely circulated. I quote a few 
extracts from this pamphlet that cover facts not generally 
known : — 


Since the year 1869 the cities and towns of Massachusetts have 
been authorized by law to appropriate and expend money for the 
conveyance of pupils to and from the public schools. At first this 
authority was used, in accordance with its apparent purpose, mainly 
to convey pupils to the high school, as generally there was but one 
such school in a town. Within a few years, however, many con- 
munities have used this authority to increase the educational advan- 
tages of the children — constantly decreasing in numbers — who live 
in the districts at a distance from the centres of population. This 
has been accomplished by closing many district schools, and trans- 
porting, at public expense, their pupils to the neighboring district 
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school or to the village. When, in 1889, it became apparent that the 
towns were spending considerable sums of money in this way, the 
State Board of Education began to report the amounts expended. 
The following table is compiled from the State Reports : — 


| 1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. 1891-92. 


Aggreyate amount expentee Ronrguauee | | 
of pupils, A ‘ - | $22,118 38 | $24,145 12 | $30,648 68 $38,726 07 


Annual increment, . P - ‘ ‘ - 2,026 74 6,503 56 8,077 39 


Number of cities and towns hae expeneine 
money, . ‘ - : 104 117 145 160 


—— 


In order to secure full information regarding this important move- 
ment, a circular letter of inquiry was sent to 165 cities and towns. 
Replies have been received from 135, and the answers tabulated. 
The following summaries are of interest : — 

I. The cities and towns that reported an expenditure for 1891-92 
of $33,500 will expend for current year $48,300. 

II. Fifteen towns and cities report conveyance to high school 
only, at a cost of $8,650.20 for 462 pupils. 

III. It appears that in the remaining 120 towns and cities there 
were, prior to the beginning of this movement to consolidate, 632 
outlying schools. Of this number, 250 have been closed within the 
past twelve years, and to-day nearly 2,000 pupils are being conveyed 
to adjacent district schools or to the village schools. 

IV. To the question, ‘‘ Is it the policy of your town ultimately to 
close all the schools outside the centres of population?” twenty-five 
answer ‘* Yes,” without qualification ; forty answer ‘* No;” and nearly 
all the others reply that their towns are working for that end, or are 
considering the question, or hope to accomplish such a result. 

V. To the request for a brief statement of the reasons that deter- 
mined the towns to close district schools and transport the pupils to 
other schools, the replies indicate two distinct purposes — one financial 
and the other educational. In many of the towns of the State the 
depopulation of the districts outside the villages has made it cheaper 
to transport to other schools the few pupils living in the districts than 
to teach them in situ. In other towns the desire to make strong 
central schools, and the purpose to give all the children of the town 
the benefit of better teachers, better appliances, and better super- 
vision, have been the dominant motives to determine consolidation. 

VI. To the question whether the results have been satisfactory, 
there is a substantial agreement in the affirmative. The most emphatic 
expressions of satisfaction come from those towns in which the educa- 
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tional motives have been the dominant ones. Repeatedly comes the 
assertion from this latter class of towns that the parents would not 
return to the old system of isolated schools if it were possible. 

The town of Concord is regarded generally and properly as the 
pioneer in this movement to close all district schools and to convey 
their pupils to the graded central schools. , 


The third map prepared to illustrate the reports showed 
cities and towns under local school supervision. This was a 
most satisfactory showing. The recent legislation by which 
the smaller towns receive assistance from the State for the 
purpose of school supervision, seems destined to bring the 
schools of the entire Commonwealth under the direction of 
skilled superintendents. 

Another map showed the location of training schools and 
classes in the State, and a pamphlet prepared by Mr. George 
A. Walton gave important facts concerning the history, charac- 
ter and usefulness of these schools. The following extracts 
from Mr. Walton’s report are of special interest and impor- 
tance : — 


Table of Training Schools Reported, 1891-92. 


| golt is <= |  CoMmPENSATION OF TRAINERS. 
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Adams, ‘ F ~ 5 80 | 1 - - || - = | $7 00 | = 
Cambridge, .| 1884 | 15; 90) 1 - - - $200 00 per year. 
Fall River, . : - 12; 72) 1% - - - ~ - - 
Haverhill, . 4 - 14 84 | 1's - - | ~ v4 - - 
Holyoke, . ./| 1892; 12/ 12 | 15 - - || $1 25 per day; $10 00 per month. 
Lawrence, . . | 1869 | 12) 72) 14s |I.-VI. 2/| 1 50 | - | $10 00 | $15 00 
Lowell, ; . | 1888 | 32 | 114 | 133 |1I.-IX. 6 1 25 ~ 10 00 | 15 00 
Lynn, . , ; - 12 72 |\- ~ - - - = ge 
New Bedford, .| 1889 | 14| 40 | 1% - | 3 - - 300| 4 OOperw'k. 
Newburyport, ./| 1889 4} 12| 1i¢ - ; i - - 2 00 8 00 
North Adams, . - 6 36 | - | - - = No pay. o 
Pittsfield, . «| ~ | 8| 48) - | i Qi} - i ps ‘ 
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Table of Training Classes Reported, 1891-92. 


GRADUATES. 
Average | Number of Remarks 
Number of, Train- from Superintendents, 
per for alx ing. 

Abpnum. | Years. | | 

Cheleea, . ° : 17 103 | 1 year. Practice limited to four city schools; nor- 
mal graduates preferred. 
Clinton, . 3 : § 18 se Not equal to pormal graduates. 
Concord, . . : 6 36 «J! All urged to attend normal achools. 
Dedham, . ‘ . 6 36 se | 
Hingham, ° ° 8 40 | ie i Not given school In town until experi- 
| ‘| ence is gained elsewhere. 
Leominster, . 6 86 ¥S | 
Malden, . : . - - ! a | No teacher employed not a normal gradu- 
ate or person of experience. 
Quincy, . 2. 30 176 ee 
Watertown, . , 4 24 | | Graduates expected to teach out of town 
|| before being employed at home. 

Weymouth, . . 14 84 " 
Woburn, . ° . 5 30 " | 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Some of the leading features of the training school are : -— 

1. It is incorporated with « city or town graded school covering 
from four to eight years’ work. This school is used as a place for 
observation and practice. 

2. The practice school, or school of observation, employs one or 
more regular tenchers, who conduct the training class. In most 
training schools ‘*‘trainers”’ are relied upon for much of the teach- 
ing. 

3. The course in the training school includes a study of the prin- 
ciples of teaching and the history of education, with practice in the 
art. 

4. The length of the term of study and practice is fixed, extending 
from one to two years in the greater number of schools. 

>. A new class is adinitted at a fixed time; the admissions are 
annual or semi-annual. 

6. The maximum number of trainers is prescribed. 

7. Admissions are made by a course of studies previously pursued, 
or by examination. Most require the equivalent of a four-years 
course in a high school. 

8. All provide for dropping unpromising students from the 
roll. 

J. Most allow some compensation to trainers after the first term. 
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TRAINING CLASSES. 


With slight exceptions, the provisions concerning the training 
schools apply to training classes. These exceptions are : — 

1. The class in training is distributed among the city or town 
schools, those schools that are in charge of superior teachers being 
selected for receiving the trainers. 

2. The instruction and criticism are given by the superintendent 
and by the superior and special teachers. 

3. In no case that I know of is compensation allowed. 


The charts which I had prepared were ten in number, as 
follows : — 


1. Tabulated statement of expenditure and enrolment. 


2. Chart showing number of teachers employed ard their 
preparation for teaching. 


3. Chart showing wages of teachers. 

4. Chart showing attendance in evening schools. 

5. Chart showing attendance in high schools. 

6. Chart showing expenditures for public schools. 

7. Chart showing membership in public schools. 

8. Chart showing average attendance in public schools. 


9. Tabulated statement of important dates in the history of 
Massachusetts public schools. 


10. Chart showing expense of supervision, text-books and 
supplies, and conveyance of pupils to and from school. 
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Chart No. 1, containing a tabulated statement of expenditures 
and enrolment, was substantially the same as appears in the 


report for 1891-92. 
Chart No. 2. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
Male — Attended Normal Schools=—= 
Female — Graduates Normal Schools--- 


9600 


6400 


7200 


6000 


4800 


3600 


#400 


1200 


It will be observed that there has aie @ decrease in male 
teachers. This is more than compensated by the introduction 


of experienced superintendents in country towns. 

, In addition to teachers who have attended normal schools, 
about 1000 to 1200 have been members of training schools 
or classes. 

Perhaps no feature shows so well the growth of a school 
system as the increase in the number of teachers. But the 
increase in the number of teachers alone may be misleading. 
It may not keep pace with the increase in the number of pupils. 
The record shown in the chart is very satisfactory, for while 
the number of pupils in the public schools has increased 17 per 
cent. during the last decade, the number of teachers has increased 
29 percent. Another gratifying result shown by the chart is 
the rapid increase in the number of teachers who have had 
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normal training. While the number of teachers has increased 
29 per cent. since 1882, the number of teachers who have 
attended normal schools has increased 66 per cent. Moreover, 
the chart fails to report all the teachers who have had _profes- 
sional training, for it does not include graduates of city training 
schools and classes. Probably this increase in the number of 
teachers having careful preparation for their work is the most 
important feature of our recent educational history. 


Chart No. 3 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WAGES OF TEACHERS PER MONTH. 
MALES 
FEMALES 


PO Hine (Ss a NA (a aE 
> } 4---f\ pts 


De ee a, a en 
Fae aes eae Sa se | 2 ee a Fea (Ae ee es Pe ee 
7 Ne SY ) 


FSR SR DS Oi ea La a ree 
2a 

aa ara a) ae) a (I ee a ee 
. a ee ae a ae 


a aR RE ae ea Ce eS er ee 
1876 | 1877 | 1878 1879 1860 | 188! 1889 |1890 | tag 1892 


Wages per Month Males Females 
1876 $ 34.78 $ 35.15 
41880 67.34 80.39 
1888 120.72 43 8S 
1890 126 58 44.79 
1892 134 22 46 82 


Percentage of increase 1876-1892 
58.3 32.3: 


The fact that male teachers in Massachusetts receive nearly 
three times as high salaries as female teachers is probably 
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accounted for only in part by the fact that as a rule men hold 
the more responsible positions. Some communities, it seems, 
are unwilling to pay salaries in proportion to the skill and wis- 
dom demanded, but for similar work pay less to women than 
to men. 

One of the most striking features of the chart is the difference 
shown between the rate of increase in men’s and in women’s 
salaries. While the wages of male teachers have increased 56 
per cent. in sixteen years, the wages of female teachers have 
increased only 32 per cent. The average increase for all 
teachers is about 34} per cent. for the same period. 


Chart No. 4. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATTENDANCE INEVENING SCHOOLS 


Males Dane _| 
Femaies | fc 


4 
Average percent of attendance mma “ ; 


FEEEE Baa aia = el stag 
FEF fae Sn ss we ag inet a a 


a Sa 
Fe PEER EERE ela 
yo) i ee ee es 


13000 


é Siete Rae a : Foe i 
ah Mens Gree te. The es ae pines & Lyrae br sinse: 12 43 . 
$18 ! y 2 |e . we] 
dees 8 Ay | : ALL aC lce Les ee : 


55 towns in 1892 supported evening schools, as compared 
with S7 in 1865S. 


The expense of supporting these schools was $131,557 
or more than double the amount expended ten years previously. 
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Evening schools, supported as a part of the public school 
system, seem to be a favorite Massachusetts institution. Their 
increase in numbers since 1883 is accounted for by several facts: 
free text-books, the compulsory school law, and a growing 
estimation of education at its true value. The percentage of 
attendance is very low, but it is perhaps as high as can be 
reasonably expected. It is a task beyond the powers of many 
persons to work at manual Jabor during the day and at mental 
labor during the evening. | 

Chart No. 5 showed the recent increase in the number and 
membership of the high schools of the State. By graphic 
methods it was shown that during the last decade the number 
of high schools in the State had increased from 221 to 245 and 
the membership had increased from 19,256 to 27,482. In 1882 
high school pupils numbered 5.8 per cent. of the whole member. 
ship of the public schools; in 1892 they formed 7.2 per cent. 
The increase in membership has been very favorably affected 
by the free text-book law of 1884, but it would seem so large 
an increase must have another cause, viz., an improved popular 

e appreciation of the value of secondary education. 
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Chart No. 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1881— 1892 


ee eee 


VOTs AMOMT 8 PENOES 
POR ant CHO PURFOee 


aucler? RBIS Ov Vants 
COR wets YE acrens amd PutL 


Supe ~viecn % : 
k Among the Expenditures in tac-92 were + 
Schcol - Houses » Ordinary Repairs ; Permanent 
Improvements, and new Buildings. $ 2.040.805 
Text - books and other Means used in 
Study and Teaching. 832.330 
Cost of printing Reports. 62,165 
Supervision, 249699 
Transportation of Pupils. 38726 


The present value of school property as 
reported by tar assessors 18 $78.500000 
In 1849 according to Horace Mann, it was 


t 
gente 4 . Only § 2.252.000. 
ie : 


Two suggestive facts are shown very clearly by this chart: 
the rapid increase in the total amount of money expended 
annually for school purposes, and the remarkable growth in 
the amount expended for school buildings and furnishings. It 
is to be noted that the amount given does not include interest 
on the value of buildings and Jand used for school purposes ; 
the total annual expenditure for this purpose, including interest, 
exceeds four million dollars. 

Other interesting facts shown by the chart are the gradual 
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increase in the cost per pupil for schooling, and the ratio in 
which the total expenditure is divided among supervision, 
wages, text-books, and other school purposes. 


Chart No. 7. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Number of Children inthe State between sand 1s Years of Age a= 
Number of Children of all Ages Attending the Public Schools 
Average Membership of the Public Schools — 


375000 


In addition to children attending public schools, there are pupils in parochial 
schools. These probably number nearly 40,000. 

There are also pupils in private schools. 

Attendance at school is compulsory between the age of 8 and 14 years: 8 
and 15, in towns having manual training. 


The ‘* number of children of school age” means very differ- 
ently in different States. In Massachusetts legal school age is 
from eight to fourteen years. This seems to be better than 
from five to twenty-one years, a common classification; but a 
limit somewhere between the two extremes would seem to be 
still better. 

The chart shows that for a long period of years the number 
of pupils attending the public schools has remained nearly 
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identical with the number of children of school age in the State. 
Till 1883 there was an excess in the number of pupils; from 
1883 to 1893 there was an excess in the number of children of 
school age. Since 1890 the excess is again in favor of the 
number in school. The change in the year 1883 is accounted 
for by the opening of a large number of parochial schools at 
about that time. The fact that the enrolment may exceed the 
number of children of school age, although so many children 
attend private schools, is fully accounted for in the report for 
1891-92. 

The avernge attendance, or rather the percentage of attend- 
ance, is remarkably uniform throughout the period. 

Chart No. 8 showed more fully the usual data concerning 
attendance of pupils enrolled. 

Chart No. 9 was as follows : — 


Important Dates in Mussachusetts Educational History. 


1647.—In elementary schools, reading and writing required. The 
grammar schools to fit for the university. 

1789. — In elementary schools, the English language, arithmetic, or- 
thography, and decent behavior added. The grammar 
schools to teach Latin, Greek and English languages. 

1826.— In elementary schools, geography added. In high schools, 
history, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, surveying, 
rhetoric and logic, besides Latin and Greek. 

L850. —In elementary schools, physiology and hygicne made op- 
tional. 

1857. — In elementary schools, United States history added, algebra 
made optional. In high schools, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, astronomy, geology, civil polity, polit- 
ical economy, intellectual and moral science, and French 
added. 

1860.—In elementary schools, vocal music and drawing made op- 
tional. 

1862. —In elementary schools, agriculture made optional. 

1870. — In elementary schools, drawing required. 

1876. — In elementary schools, sewing mace optional. 

1881. — Calisthenics, gymastics and military drill optional. 

1884, — Elementary use of hand tools optional. 

1885. — In all schools, physiology and hygiene required. 
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Chart No. 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
EXPENSE OF SUPERVISION 1885 - 1892. 
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1888-89 $22,118 The Law of 1869 provided for town appropriations 
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The expense of the supervision of schools in the Common- 
wealth and the expense of conveying children to and from 
school have been considered in connection with the maps de- 
signed to illustrate these important statistics. The expense of 
text-books and supplies offers several important lessons. In 
consequence of the free text-book law of 1883 the expense for 
this purpose rose from 91 cents per pupil in 1883 to $2.08 per 
pupil in 1884. The gradual decrease till 1888 and the subse- 
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quent increase are explained in part by the fact that since that 
date the new books purchased in 1884 have been rapidly wear- 
ing out. There is another cause, however, for the increase. 
The amount of books and supplies furnished to pupils is more 
generous than in former years. Satisfactory as the incrense is, 
the absolute amount is no less satisfactory. It is estimated 
that the amount absolutely required to satisfy the law is less 
than $1 per pupil. Indeed, there are localities in which a sum 
considerably less is considered sufficient. It follows, there- 
fore, that school authorities are not satisfied to provide pupils 
with the mere necessities, but they realize the educational value 
of good books, stationery and apparatus of every kind. 

Besides the pamphlets already described and quoted, six 
others were prepared for distribution, as follows : — 


‘¢ Brief Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts Public School 
System,” by George H. Martin. 


‘¢ Brief Descriptive Sketch of the Massachusetts Public School 
System,” by John W. Dickinson. 


‘s Nature Study in the Public Schools of Massachusetts,” by 
Arthur C. Boyden. 


‘¢ Brief Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools,” by Albert G. Boyden. 


‘¢ History of Instruction in Drawing in the Massachusetts 
Public Schools,” by Henry T. Bailey. 


‘¢ History of the Study of Music in the Massachusetts Public 
Schools,” by James C. Johnson. 


These pamphlets met a constant demand for detailed informa- 
tion concerning our schools, and were taken by visitors to all 
portions of the globe. 

Besides the pamphlets specially prepared for the exhibit, a 
large number of the following were distributed : — 


The Public Statutes of Massachusetts relating to Public 
Instruction, with annotations and explanations. 


The Third Report of the Free Public Library Commission. 
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Course of Studies for Elementary Schools of Massachusetts. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 


These four documents were called for very frequently, and 
my supply of «*The Course of Studies” was completely ex- 
hausted. 

The demand for printed matter was so great that it seems 
wise to put upon record my estimate of its value in educational 
exhibitions. The limited time which can be spent by visitors 
often forbids careful and systematic study of the material shown. 
If, however, printed descriptions and abstracts can be furnished, 
they serve to fix in the memory the facts observed and afford 
material for careful future study. Such matter, therefore, has 
great value, and should be supplied in as great variety and 
extent as possible in all educational displays. 

A valuable portion of the exhibit of the Board of Education 
was comprised in two large volumes contuining the various 
administrative forms and blanks used by superintendents and 
committees throughout the State. 

The most striking portion of the exhibit of the Board of 
Education was probably the two large educational maps, pre- 
pared by Mr. George H. Bartlett. These maps were eight feet 
broad and twelve feet long, and were designed to show at a 
glance the number and location of free public schools and libra- 
ries in the State. They were hung in a very prominent posi- 
tion by the main aisle. 
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These maps suffer much in reproduction, 
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libraries for ninety-seven per cent. of the entire population ” 
tells the story of the library map in the briefest possible 
language. 6 

Large lithographic reproductions of these maps were pre- 
pared for distribution. 


THe NorMaL SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The normal schools of Massachusetts have a long and honor- 
able record. The first State normal school established in the 
United States was opened at Lexington July 3, 1839. 

In preparing material for our exhibit I found the principals 
of the normal schools unwilling to furnish the written work of 
their pupils, and in consequence the amount of material con- 
tributed by the normal schools was small in comparison with 
the work shown in some of the other States. The material 
contributed, however, was all so excellent and so suggestive 
that I very much regretted that I had no more to display. 

The following list shows the character and extent of this 
department : — 

Bridgewater. — Framed photographs of school buildings and 
album of photographs of interiors; courses of study arranged 
on a large chart; apparatus, seven pieces, illustrating outfit for 
individual pupils in the study of natural science ; manual train- 
ing, eight pieces, all objects of value to the maker in the 
prosecution of his school work; students’ chemical outfit; two 
portfolios of drawing; bound volume entitled ‘* Educational 
Study of Man ;” catalogues. 

Framingham. — Framed photographs of buildings and album 
of photographs of interiors; catalogues. 

Salem. — Framed photographs of buildings and album of 
photographs of interiors; an ingenious supporting-frame appa- 
ratus ; telegraph key and sounder; force-pump; catalogues. 

Westfield. — Framed photographs of buildings and album of 
photographs of interiors ; bound volume containing the teachers’ 
topics in the course of studies; bound volume describing and 
illustrating the methods of instruction used in the school; 
portfolios containing historical maps made by pupils; portfolios 
containing maps designed to illustrate physical geography, 
made by pupils; portfolios containing drawings; catalogues. 


-~ 
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Worcester. — Framed photographs of buildings and album 
of photographs; graphic representation of time given to the 
various subjects taught in the school; g@aduation theses ; 
methods of instruction in geometry; device in plant study ; 
contidential reports of pupil teachers; methods of instruction 
in hotany; outdoor observations ; apprentices’ diaries; port- 
folios of drawings; lantern for projections; star lantern; cata- 
logues. 

Normal Art School. — The Massachusetts Normal Art School 
made a large and gratifying display, both with the public schools 
and with art schools. Its public school exhibit showed fully 
its course of study, illustrated by many examples of pupils’ 
work. This is the only institution of its kind in the country, 
and its success is a subject of just pride on the part of our 
citizens. 

The second purpose of the educational exhibit of the State 
was said to be, ‘*‘ To show present ideals in education and the 
best methods of realizing them.” The method adopted to 
secure this was to show pupils’ work in great variety, with 
statements from teachers showing the relation of the work to 
courses of study, the methods of instruction used in the sub- 
jects illustrated, and the conditions under which the work was 
done. As far as possible the work, with its explanations, was 
bound in large octavo volumes. A full description of this work 
would occupy more space than can be afforded in this report. 
A record of some of the most prominent features is al] that 
I shall attempt. 


KINDERGARTEN Work. 

The kindergarten work shown was sent by Boston, Brook- 
line, Holyoke, Pittsfield, Somerville, Springfield, North Adams, 
Grafton, Chelsea, Quincy, Marshfield, Duxbury, Scituate and 
Watertown. The material consisted of paper folding and 
weaving, sewing, stick-laying, pease work, colored outline pict- 
ures, wall decorations, pencil pictures of objects and scenes, 
and colored representation of simple objects. 

The work of Boston, Brookline and Somerville was done by 
pupils in free public kindergartens; the other work came from 
primary schools in which kindergarten work forms a portion 
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of the regular occupation of the pupils. It would seem from 
the displays made, both in the Massachusetts exhibit and in 
the exhibits of other States, that paper-folding, paper-weaving 
and stick-laying are becoming very common in urban primary 
schools. 

The work of this kind from Springfield was unique in that it 
was Classified as manual training, and was shown as a portion 
of a complete course in this department of school work. It 
should be noted that nearly all the Massachusetts paper work 
was in delicate colors, and calculated to educate the taste of 
the children. In a few instances I noticed attempts to teach 
color by the use of colored pencils. 

The character of our kindergarten display differed essentially 
from that of the most of the kindergarten work shown by other 
States. It was confined to the usual kindergarten work, it 
was quiet and attractive in color and arrangement, and its me- 
chanical execution was excellent. It seems to be the opinion 
of Massachusetts kindergartners that their work is based upon 
well-established principles and has certain well-defined limits. 
It is greatly to be desired that they continue in the same mind. 
Children of school age may have better employment than fold- 
ing gaudy paper in ugly designs or making weak representa- 
tions of natural objects and scenery with blocks and card- 
board. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL Work. 


Arithmetic. 

The work in this subject was quite fully illustrated in the 
exhibit. Arithmetic has always been the piece de résistance in 
Massachusetts schools, and seems likely to retain its position ; 
but it should be noted that with the new demands made by 
other studies arithmetic has lost some of its former hold upon 
the schools. New methods of teaching the subject are believed 
to render it more effective, both as a practical study and as a 
culture study, than ever before. 


Mensuration. 
Closely connected with arithmetic is the Springfield work 
in mensuration. Concerning this work the superintendent 
says :— 
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The course in mensuration begins the first year of school and ex- 
tends through all the classes of the primary and grammar grades — 
nineinall. The work is co-ordinated with the freehand and mechanical 
drawing, and is so planned as to give the pupil a good preparation 
for the study of geometry, which begins the seventh year. 

No rule is used until the pupils have themselves demonstrated it. 
Hence, no rules are ever arbitrarily given to them, or learned by them 
from a book. 

During the first six years of school pupils are trained to calculate 
the area, perimeter, circumference and diameter of geometric sur- 
faces, the surface area and cubic contents of the simpler solids, as 
also the number and direction of their faces, and the number and total 
length and direction of all their edges. An important feature of the 
work is the comparison of different geometric forms with one ap- 
other. This serves the purpose of developing clear conceptions of 
these forms. During the fifth and sixth years a somewhat careful 
study of angles is made a prominent feature of the work. 

In the seventh year the elements of geometry are introduced, and 
this work is continued through the eighth and ninth years. Much 
more time, however, is devoted to the subject the ninth year than the 
two preceding years. 

In this ** grammar-school geometry” all the demonstrations are 
*¢ original,” d. e., pupils worked them out themselves and did not have 
access to text-books on geometry in which they were found. As far 
as possible the ‘‘ propositions” were cast into the form of ‘* ques- 
tions’ to make the character of the pupils’ work more of the nature 
of an investigation than a mere proving of truths previously stated 
to them. 

No definitions were ‘‘ learned’? —all definitions really important 
were formulated by the pupils. No ‘‘ axioms” or ** postulates ” were 
learned. All needless technicalities were omitted. 

Mechanical drawing, although taught in a very elementary way in 
the lower classes, is taught systematically only during the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years in the grainmar schools and in the high school. 


Penmanship. 


As a large portion of our exhibit consisted of pupils’ written 
exercises, there was little need of special work in writing. 
Several cities, however, made displays of penmanship that 
were very creditable, notably Springfield, Holyoke and Boston. 
Holyoke alone showed ornamental penmansbip. 

The writing exhibited was all based upon the usual copy-book 
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standard ; avery small portion was ‘‘ freehand ;” no ‘‘ vertical ” 
writing was to be seen. 


English Language. 

Our native tongue is used in four distinct ways: it is 
spoken, it is understood when spoken, it is written, it is read. 
Hence arise four natural divisions of work in teaching this 
branch. 

Jt is a matter of some importance to determine the natural 
order of these processes. The rule is: first, the understand- 
ing of a spoken word; second, the ability to speak the word ; 
third, the ability to recognize the word when written or printed ; 
fourth, the ability to write it. As people do not speak in 
words merely, but in sentences, senéence as well as word might 
be used in the analysis. 

The first two of these processes are not readily shown in an 
educational exposition, and, except in an indirect way, in the 
work called ‘ language lessons,” very little effort was made to 
exhibit them. A method of teaching reading was shown by 
Superintendent Davis of Chelsea, and his method of exhibition 
was very ingenious and successful. He had prepared photo- 
graphs of classes at different stages of their progress, en- 
gaged in oral reading. Three photographs were devoted to 
the first year of school, three to the second, and three to the 
third. Under each photograph was a printed explanation of 
the step that the photograph illustrated. The whole made a 
chart of great value that attracted much attention from all 
visitors. This chart was accompanied with a complementary 
chart showing methods in teaching correct oral and written 
expression. 

By far the greatest portion of the work in English shown 
in our exhibit pertained to the writing of English. This work, 
logically arranged, is classified in the following departments : 
first, copying; second, writing from dictation; third, repro- 
duction in other words of dictated thoughts; fourth, the 
expression of the pupil’s thoughts in his own language. An 
essential portion of the work in the last of these departments 
consists in learning the principles of correct expression. These 
principles have been discovered by a careful examination of 
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the structure of human language, and the characteristics of 
those English works which have been accepted as models of 
expression. | 

No other portion of our exhibit was so full or so satisfactory 
as the work in English. From the first crude attempts at copy- 
ing the teacher’s written words upon the blackboard to the 
critical study of Shakespeare and Milton, the work has an 
excellence that attracted and held the admiration of all who 
examined it. 


Geography. 

Geography as commonly taught has probably been the least 
helpful of all the branches of common-school study. The work 
shown at the Exposition was doubtless better than the average 
of work done throughout the State, but it was not the most 
satisfactory of the work shown. 

Besides the papers of pupils there were shown cases of 
specimens collected by teachers and pupils to illustrate the 
subject, ‘‘ production maps” and relief maps made by the 
pupils. The specitnens were good and the cases in which they 
were placed were well adapted to the purpose, having many 
small compartments, and being covered with glass tops, easily 
removed. It has been suggested that for this purpose the 
‘Scases” used by printers for small fonts of type are well 
adapted, being strong, light and cheap. A suitable glass cover 
can be easily provided. The production maps were good of 
their kind, but production maps are often so defective as to 
render them very nearly if not entirely useless. Probably a 
better form could be devised. Certainly a form that covers 
Massachusetts with a picture of a codfish and ornxments 
Louisiana with a bit of sugar-cane conveys more of error than 
of truth to the mind of the observer. 

Relief maps in putty and pulp were shown in large numbers. 
These were open to the usual criticism of gross exaggeration 
und general inaccuracy, as well as to the charge that they were 
often slovenly and inartistic in appearance. Inaccurate maps 
made upon the molding-board to illustrate the general physical 
features of a country as described orally have their peculiar 
value as a method of expressing thought. Maps made for per- 
munent preservation and study, however, have a different pur- 
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pose, and should be as accurate as it is possible to make them. 
The outlines should be correct, the elevations should be made 
toa definite scale, and the coloring should be delicate and 
attractive. Such maps require much time and labor for their 
construction, and several pupils may work upon one map. 
The method used by professional map-makers is probably the 
easiest as it is the most satisfactory. 


United States History. 

One of the most gratifying facts connected with recent educa- 
tional progress in this country is the great improvement ‘that 
has taken place in methods of teaching history. The work 
shown in this branch of study by Massachusetts was not as 
satisfactory as could be wished. 


Human Physiology. 

It is customary to classify under this head the various facts 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene taught in common schools. 
The title is not a happy one, and to one judging from the work 
shown at the Exposition the results of the instruction given are 
unsatisfactory. The simplest rules of health may be taught to 
young children, doubtless, and the principles of physiology on 
which they rest are within the comprehension of older pupils ; 
but the attempt to teach anatomy to babes, and to children the 
functions performed by the most complex organism in the uni- 
verse, must always prove a failure. 


Observation and Nature Study. 


The pamphlet on nature study prepared for our exhibit by 
Mr. Arthur C. Boyden records the movement in the State to 
promote careful observation of the more common natural objects 
and phenomena and to disseminate useful information con- 
cerning them. In Boston lessons given with this purpose are 
called observation lessons; in Brookline they are classified as 
zoology, chemistry, etc. ; in other places they are called simply 
nature study. It should be added that in most schools language 
study and nature study are combined, the facts observed and 
otherwise learned forming the basis of conversation and written 
composition. 
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Civil Government. — Book-keeping. 
Little work was shown in civil government. Most of the 
book-keeping exhibited was received from high schools, 4 
small amount being received from grammar schools. 


The Monthly Report Book. 

In the monthly report book from Worcester an attempt is 
made to adapt the monthly record book of European schools to 
American conditions. It is believed that the system has great 
value. 

Work or EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The only evening school work shown was sent by the city 
of Worcester. 
HicH ScHooL Work. 
The high school work in the exhibit was excellent in every 
particular. The work shown was suggestive of good methods 
and desirable results. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
A large and satisfactory exhibit of work from teachers’ 
training schools was made by several cities. 


DRAWING. 


The drawing contributed to the exhibit was shown upon 
walls, in wing-frames and in portfolios. Each method of 
display had its advantages. To the casual observer the wall 
display was most pleasing; the portfolios were most conven- 
ient for the careful student; the wing-frames probably satisfied 
the most visitors. 

The most prominent portion of the drawing was the work 
shown by the evening drawing schools of Boston. This occupied 
the outer wall next to the south aisle and was much admired. 
Worcester and Waltham evening drawing schools were well 
represented on either side of the main aisle of the exhibit. 
The State course in drawing was shown upon the walls of the 
primary, grammar and high-school sections. It attracted much 
attention and received many favorable comments from the 
many artists and teachers of drawing who examined it. 
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The public schools of nearly all the cities and towns that 
contributed to the exhibit were represented by drawings. Much 
of the work in this department was excellent, all was good. 
It is just to give especial credit to Boston, Springfield, Quincy, 
Somerville, Worcester and Holyoke, which were most generous 
in their contributions. 


SEWING. 


Sewing was shown by Boston, Somerville, Brookline and 
Watertown. The exhibit was composed of pupils’ work 
arranged to show courses of study and of completed garments. 
It was often complimented as the most complete and instructive 
sewing exhibit in the Exposition. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


This subject lends itself readily to the purposes of an exhibi- 
tion, and the World’s Fair offered a field for its display such as 
had never been seen before. The opportunity thus presented 
was gladly welcomed, and in nearly all the educational displays, 
both American and foreign, manual-training models and exer- 
cises formed a very important part. 

Massachusetts showed quite completely several courses 
for grammar-school grades, and two courses for high-school 
grades. Boston presented, in well-arranged exercises, Mr. 
Larsson’s sloyd system, the ‘‘ Eliot School Course,” and Mr. 
Eddy’s system. Springfield showed Mr. Kilbon’s system of 
knife-work, tool-work, wood-turning and iron-work, covering 
all grades of grammar and high schools. Fall River showed the 
course in manual training in the B. M. C. Durfee High School. 
Salem showed work from the Curwen Manual Training School. 
Waltham sent a full illustration of Mr. Schwartz’s system of 
sloyd. This covers both grammar and high-school grades, and 
while following Swedish principles, supplies American models 
and adapts itself to American methods of instruction. 


EXPENSE OF THE EXHIBIT. 
The State expended a little more than $10,000 on the educa- 
tional exhibit ; the cities and towns spent about $5,000 in addi- 
tion. The total expense was therefore about $15,000. 
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AWARDS. 


At the date of this writing, no official announcement of awards 
in the educational department has been made. A preliminary 
list has been given to the press, which gives to the Board of 
Education and to nearly all the cities and towns contributing 
to the display a medal and diploma. 


CONCLUSION. 
In conclusion I wish to express my gratitude to the Board of 


Education for their courtesy and aid in the prosecution of my 
work. 


GEORGE E. GAY. 


